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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


FOR THE 
MUNICIPAL YEAR, ENDING APRIM 4, 1853. 


Another year has just closed in the history of the Cambridge 
Schools. Some of the pupils, having finished the entire course of 
studies, provided by the public authority, have engaged in the 
practical business of life. Others have left the schools at an earlier 
stage, with their education incomplete, to work their way at a dis- 
advantage with better trained competitors: some have removed 
from the city: others have been taken away by death. It becomes 
us to pause a moment and review the course of the past year. In 
the last annual report, the Committee entered at large upon the 
general topics of public education, and discussed the principles on 
which a sound and universal system, suitable for our country and 
the present age, should be founded. We shall not, on the present 
occasion, renew that discussion, but we shall content ourselves with 
such brief remarks, of a general character, as the experience of 
the past year has suggested. 

Taken as a whole, the history of the Cambridge Schools during 
the year has been one of singular prosperity. ‘The large body of 
teachers, in schools of every grade, have performed their duties zeal- 
ously, ably and faithfully, laboring as in their great task-master’s eye. 
The Committee, while endeavoring to exercise the supervising pow- 
ers practically and effectively, have at the same time done their 
best to strengthen the hands of the teachers in their arduous and 
exhausting toils, and to co-operate with them, so far as possible, in 
making their schools instrumental towards accomplishing the high 
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purposes for which they were established. They have visited the 
schools often, attending the various exercises, and encouraging the 
pupils to work vigorously in their studies. They have often con- 
sulted with the teachers, and availed themselves of the light of 
their experience in devising means to promote the interests of edu- 
cation. ‘They have given much time and labor to the semi-annual 
examinations, and have endeavored, to the best of their ability, to 
render justice to pupils and teachers on those occasions, and to call 
the attention of the parents and friends of the scholars to what the 
public authorities are doing for their benefit, and to remind them of 
their duties in return. And they have been unceasing in their en- 
deavors to show that the proper business of education is to train up 
immortal beings, not only to do the practical business to which cir- 
cumstances, inclination, or taste may call them, but to fulfil the 
duties of citizens in a community of equals, under a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the country and to God: that while the work of trade 
and profession must be faithfully performed, there is a moral na- 
ture and an intellectual power above and beyond trades and pro- 
fessions, the exaltation of which is the true end of education, as 
well as of the whole discipline of man’s life on earth. The man is 
above the mechanic, the merchant, or the lawyer: and the dignity 
of the nature God has given must not be kept out of sight by the 
peculiar stamp that social institutions or practical life have impress- 
ed upon him. A general education, to which every citizen of a re- 
public ought to aspire, may be described in general terms, as 
embracing reading and writing the mother tongue: the relations 
of number and quantity: a knowledge of the world we live in, and 
of its relations to the rest of the system to which it belongs: gen- 
eral history of the world, and special history of our own country 
and its institutions: the cultivation of taste or the sense of the 
beautiful in nature, literature, and art: a knowledge of duty to- 
wards man and towards God. ‘The faculties of the body and of 
the mind are capable of increase as well as development by exer- 
cise. The studies of the school aim to train the latter: and it 
would be very desirable that some system of physical exercises were 
connected with scholastic studies, to uphold and strengthen the for- 
mer. The requirements of health are as imperative as those of 
intellectual culture, and both have intimate relations. No public 
system of education in the United States has united the discipline 
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of the body with that of the mind, execpt the military education of 
West Point: but certainly the exigencies of civil, no less than those 
of military life, require the union of a sound mind with a sound 
body: anda perfect system of public education will aim to bring 
this about. The founders and builders-up of our Cambridge schools 
have sought to make the range of studies as liberal as possible. 
The objects above enumerated have each and all occupied their 
anxious attention: but they have not possessed the means of 
organizing any system of physical education. The natural activity 
of children, and the necessary exercise of going to and from school 
may perhaps be considered as supplying this want in a certain mea- 
sure. But it would be desirable, were it possible, to secure the 
certainty of a healthy, physical training, by a system of exercises, 
to be regularly practised by all. 

The text-books, in some departments of study, are still far from 
perfect. In Geography and History, their defects are most seri- 
ously felt. The Committee hoped to be able before this time to 
introduce a series of works, now in preparation, founded on true and 
philosophical principles: and they look forward with satisfaction to 
the time now near at hand, when a great reform in the books and 
methods of teaching Geography will be practicable. Professor 
Guyot’s invaluable lectures on this subject, delivered to the Teach- 
er’s Institutes, under the superintendence of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, have been received by the teachers of Massa- 
chusetts with enthusiasm, and have prepared the way for the gen- 
eral reception of the text-books which we hope will soon follow. 
Physical Geography is the proper basis for History: and, in the course 
of time, no doubt text books adapted to each other will be published 
for both these branches of school study ; which will give to each 
the interest of a connected whole, instead of the dry successions of 
isolated facts which now constitute what are called Geography and 
History. The study of Grammar, in the existing text-books, is sub- 
ject to some of the same disadvantages. They are too minute and 
technical; and not sufficiently connected with the only proper end 
and aith of all grammatical study, the knowledge of the language 
as it is found in the authors who have best written it. 

The Committee have continued to make the study of the English 
Language an object of special attention. Exercises in enunciation 
are commenced early, and continued through the successive grades, 
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up to the High School. These exercises are faithfully enforced by 
the teachers, and have the best effect in correcting errors, curing 
defects, and removing vulgarities of pronunciation. ‘The upper 
classes in the Grammar Schools are required to study in the most 
critical manner the pieces in prose and poetry, which are found in 
their reading books ; and the Committee have witnessed with great 
satisfaction the progress the scholars have made in this most 
delightful and instructive exercise. The system is carried out and 
completed in the High School, by arranging a succession of entire 
works of the classical authors in our language, to be studied in 
chronological order, beginning with the most recent, and going back 
to Shakspeare ; so that a scholar, who has gone through the course 
of studies at the Cambridge High School, will have acquired a 
critical knowledge of a series of the master pieces of English 
Literature. 

In a system of general education, it is not necessary that all 
should be required to study the ancient, or the modern foreign lan- 
guages ; but it is necessary that every one should be thoroughly 
trained in a knowledge of his mother tongue, and of its chief 
literary treasures. It is our good fortune that we inherit the 
English language, along with the principles of constitutional liberty 
of which it has been in modern times the principal organ. The 
poetical literature embodied in it is rich beyond example since the 
days of classical Greece. From Chaucer down to Scott, a series 
of the most wonderful works of imagination produced by the genius 
of man since the revival of letters, has adorned its successive stages 
of development. It is the only modern language, in which parlia- 
mentary and judicial eloquence have found fitting and uninterrupted 
expression; it 1s the only language now spoken on earth, in which, 
as Mr. Thackeray justly remarked, the accents of liberty are at 
present allowed to find an utterance. The very terms in which 
the fundamental ideas of freedom are clothed have been settled by 
the usage of the English language, and by no other. If then, we 
train our children up in the nurture of this noble tongue, we train 
them up to the best and fittest culture for intelligent citizens of 
a constitutional republic; we open to them the most splendid 
treasures of the intellect; we place within their reach the noblest 
products of the understanding and the imagination of man. The 
Committee have not hesitated, in cooperation with the teach- 
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ers, to give this department of study the utmost extension com- 
patible with a due regard to other necessary and important 
branches. 

In carrying out these general ideas and purposes, the Committee 
have only obeyed the wishes of the citizens of Cambridge. Our 
system of public schools is expensive in the aggregate, however 
economically they may be administered; and the charges of sus- 
taining it are met by the taxation of the citizens. ‘The salaries of 
the teachers are not high, many of them are too low: an amount of 
labor is performed, in proportion to the money paid, by teachers 
everywhere, which cannot be paralleled from any other occupation ; 
and if we take into the account its peculiar nature and inappreciable 
value, the disproportion is increased beyond expression. Still the 
sum total at the close of the year is considerable, but the en- 
lightened citizens of Cambridge pay this part of their taxes without a 
murmur; the City Government makes the appropriation cheer- 
fully, conscious that they have the hearty approbation of their 
constituents ; and the annual election shows that whatever division 
of sentiment may exist in relation to other subjects, there is but one 
unanimous party in relation to our public schools. ‘The increase 
of property and population in the city calls for a corresponding 
increase in the expenditures for education. ‘The readiness to meet 
this increase in the most liberal spirit has been remarkably ex- 
hibited during the last year by the erection of two large, elegant, and 
most scommodious choolhouses of the first class, the Washington 
Schoolhouse in the First Ward, and the Webster Schoolhouse in 
the Second. ‘The necessary appropriations for these buildings have 
been heavy: but no word of opposition or complaint has been 
heard. They have been dedicated to the sacred work of instruc- 
tion with public ceremonies, attended with ready interest by 
crowds of people; and now many hundreds of happy pupils are re- 
joicing in the increased facilities for study and improvement, so 
wisely and liberally afforded them. 

The details in the administration of the schools show their 
general condition during the past year to have been satisfactory. 
This will be exhibited in the special reports on the individual 
schools. But there is one subject, which has often been called to 
the attention of the Committee, and which is dwelt upon with great 
emphasis in the reports of the teachers — no greater, however, than 
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its importance demands — the frequent absence of scholars, includ- 
ing some cases of truancy. ‘There are cases of necessary absence, 
doubtless: for all such the Committee can only express their sym- 
pathy and regret. But such cases are much less numerous than is 
sometimes represented. Some parents — exactly those for whom 
the provision of education at the public expense is most important — 
show no conscience in this matter, either with reference to their 
children, or to the teachers and schools. Excuses, false in spirit if 
not in letter, are often sent, and must be received. ‘The most 
frivolous occasions — company at home, a visit to a neighboring 
town, an opportunity to earn a shilling by helping drive cattle to 
Brighton — are seized upon as pretexts for absence from school, 
to which the paramount interest of the children’s moral and intel- 
lectual welfare are allowed to be sacrificed. The Committee have 
done whatever they could to remove this difficulty ; the teachers 
have been unwearied in their efforts to arouse the dormant con- 
sciences of this class of parents: but the evil still exists, in spite of 
all they can do, to a very injurious extent. The wrong done is 
not confined to the absentee: 16 interrupts the studies of the class 
and lowers the tone of the whole school: and it is a gross injustice 
to the teacher, whose school inevitably suffers in estimation through 
the wilfully interrupted studies of these scholars, and the criminal 
negligence of their parents. ‘This is a subject which will require 
renewed attention, and a more rigid employment of the means 
placed by the law in the hands of the Committee. ‘This train of 
remark leads us to one topic further, on which a few hints may not 
appear to be misplaced. 

It is often said that'a teacher stands in the place of a parent. 
The saying comes from Juvenal, the Roman Satirist, and has so 
often been repeated that it passes for a truism, applicable to all 
times and circumstances. Yet few old saws have less of truth to 
rest upon. Whatever might have been the relation between the 
Pedagogue and the children of the Roman Patrician entrusted to 
his care at all times, while the father was engaged in public duties, 
or loitering around the Forum or in the Amphitheatre, the relation 
sustained by the master towards a school of a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred boys and girls, assembled in a large room, for six or 
seven hours a day, neither is nor can be parental. ‘Lhe affections 
belonging to the domestic circle find their proper scene in the do- 
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mestic circle: their very nature forbids their indefinite expansion. 
The parental feeling is intense and powerful: it cannot take in any 
considerable portion of the human race: if extended over a few 
hundreds, it would be diluted into something quite different: it 
might be philanthropy, but not the love of a father for his offspring. 
The members of a school are in no respect the members of a fam- 
ily: they do not live under the same roof: they come from a hun- 
dred homes, of every variety of character: have been trained 
under every variety of social and domestic influence: they do not 
stand to each other as brothers and sisters, nor to their teacher as 
children. It is a larger and different community, but not a family : 
it is a society of multitudinous elements, desires, passions, virtues, 
faults, and vices. The parent has his children with him at morn- 
ing, noon, and night: he can watch the favorable moments for mor- 
al or religious influence: he is not bound by restrictions and regu- 
lations, issuing from a legal authority with which he must comply : 
he needs no rigid code of laws, which must be impartially enforced : 
he can govern his offspring, as in his own judgment seems best: he 
has no scheme of duties prescribed to him: in short, he is a father, 
and governs as a father. But the work of a school is laid out and 
must be done: the time is specified and limited; order must be 
maintained and enforced at the moment or chaos ensues. Law is 
the only power that can bring such discordant forces into harmony : 
and the teacher is the embodiment of law, clothed with sufficient 
powers to enforce it. He is not a parent, butaruler. It is true 
he should rule by the law of kindness, so far as that is possible: but 
there must be the strong hand to strike, where kindness and affec- 
tion are disregarded by the perverse and obdurate. A steady gov- 
ernment must be enforced, whatever rebellious passions may rise 
up against it: and he who is not inspired with the idea of law, and 
has not the intellectual energy to carry it firmly into execution, 
should no more think of standing at the head of a school, than of 
swaying the rod of empire. And it behooves parents to uphold the 
just authority of the teacher. If their children are punished, they 
should regard it as the necessary atonement of violated law, not as 
an outbreak of a capricious temper on the part of the teacher. It 
behooves School Committees also to uphold the authority of the law 
as expounded and enforced by the teacher, and not to give weight 
to the exaggerated reports of mischicvous children, whose miscon- 
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duct has drawn upon them the rod with more severity than they 
like to submit to. Such children seldom or never render a full ac- 
count of a transaction in which their share has consisted in the ill- 
conduct and its punishment. specially, if they find their parents 
ready to believe any idle tale they choose to tell, they are sure to 
suppress the fault and magnify the punishment. Such cases have 
occurred during the past year, not frequently, but enough to justify 
a warning, and to remind all parents, that in school their children 
must submit to the law, and that the complaints of those who have 
brought its penalties down upon their heads, will not be received by 
the Committee without a rigid examination: and that the examin- 
ation proves, in nine cases out of every ten — even in a larger ma- 
jority—that the culprit’s statement was untrue, and the punishment 
richly merited. 

The Common School system is admirably suited, in this respect, 
to the wants of a republican community. The discipline is more 
carefully and regularly enforced, than it can be in private institu- 
tions, as a general rule. ‘The lessons must be punctually learned, 
and recited at fixed hours: the discredit of failure is open to the 
notice of the little community ; habits of order, energetic applica- 
tion, and thorough mastering of the appointed task, can be enforced 
under the authority of a public teacher, officially appointed, and 
not only responsible for the faithful execution of his trust to an official 
board, but entitled to the support of their legal authority in carry- 
ing forward the business of the school over which they have placed 
him. It is the interest of a society constituted as American society 
is, to maintain the public school system at the highest possible point 
of efficiency and dignity: and every citizen should remember that it 
is a system which cannot humor individual peculiarities, or accept 
the whims and srotchets of fanciful people; but it is a great insti- 
tution of society, clothed with the dignity of representing the 
concentrated public will, charged with the duty of performing 
public duties, and bound to promote the public good. 

Having thrown out these few general remarks, by way of pre- 
face, we now lay before the citizens an account of the schools in 
detail. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The last year’s work in the High School has been highly 

satisfactory to the Committee, and it is believed to the citizens 
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generally. ‘The teachers are thoroughly qualified for the important 
duties of their several stations, and have devoted themselves to 
the school, during the year, with singular ability and success. 
The different departments have been harmoniously and efficiently 
administered, and the course of study has been developed and 
improved. Standing at the head of our school system, and aim- 
ing to meet the wants of those who desire a thorough English 
education, and of those who desire to prepare themselves for Col- 
lege, the scheme of studies in this school is not only comprehensive 
but complicated. Its present arrangement is the result of long 
experience and many trials: and though we cannot call it perfect, 
and it will probably require some modifications hereafter, still it 
may truly be said, that under the able management of the master 
and his accomplished associates, it is admirably answering the end 
contemplated in its formation. 

In the mathematical and physical sciences, great progress is 
made by pupils of both sexes: the Latin, Greek, and French lan- 
guages are thoroughly and systematically taught, both by the 
grammatical study of authors, and by written exercises. English 
Literature, on an extensive scale, is made an essential part of the 
course: English Composition is constantly and carefully practised : 
Map Drawing is much attended to. Any pupil who passes through 
the entire course of English studies may be pronounced well-edu- 
cated: that is, such a pupil is sufficiently grounded in the elements 
of the most important sciences and departments of literature, to 
continue the process of intellectual culture by himself, as time and 
opportunity may serve him in the intervals of leisure. The pre- 
cision with which the plan is marked out — the amount being pre- 
scribed, which is to be studied each year, each term, and each 
quarter — adds greatly to its efficiency : since each teacher knows 
exactly how much work is to be done, and can regulate the daily 
exercises of the classes accordingly. 

The course of the work in the school has been carefully noted in 
the occasional visits of the Committee, and thoroughly tested in 
the Semi-Annual Examinations, conducted by the Committee in the 
presence of a large number of citizens. At each of these examina- 
tions, as many of theclasses were examined as possible: the results 
were recorded by the several Examiners, and communicated by 
one of their number at the close of the exercises. 
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The last annual report contained an exposition of the general 
principles on which the scheme of studies in the High School 
is formed; we will only add that during the past year the 
course has been so far modified as to allow additional time for 
the critical study of standard English authors. The object of this 
is two-fold. 1. That the pupils may receive instruction in the art 
of reading. 2. That they may acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the lives and works of some of the best English poets and prose 
writers. In the exercise of reading, as now conducted at the High 
School, the classes are expected to inform themselves upon the prin- 
cipal facts in the life of the author whose works they are studying; 
to know something about the history of his times and contem- 
poraries: to understand his allusions: to study critically his lan- 
guage. All this knowledge, if not a necessary, is at least an 
important preliminary to reading well. During the first term, 
one class studied the ‘* Paradise Lost ”’ of Milton in this manner: 
during the second term, the Junior Class read Scott’s ‘* Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ;” the Middle Class the Poems of Goldsmith, and the 
Senior Class, the ‘* Merchant of Venice” of Shakspeare. Perhaps 
the best way of presenting an idea of what has been done in the 
school, will be to give the substance of the reports made at the time 
of the Semi-Annual Examinations. 


I. SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINATION, AUGUST, 1852. 
I. Exact AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Algebra. — The first division of the Juniors showed that they had 
given great attention to the study. They explained the rules in 
their own language, and more briefly than they are given in the 
book. All the questions were correctly solved. In the second di- 
vision, there were inequalities; some answering the questions 
promptly and correctly, others not. Those who had time to 
finish their work, explained the processes well, and the exercise, 
on the whole, was respectable. The exercise of the Middle Class 
was a very pleasing one. The work was done well, with only 
one mistake. The problems on the board were quickly and cor- 
rectly solved ; and the only fault found by the examiner was the short- 
ness of the time. The Middle Class have studied the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth books in the text-book of Geometry. The definitions were 
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recited with readiness; the theorems were accurately given from 
the number of the propositions in the book: the figures illustrating 
them were drawn from memory with precision and elegance, and 
the propositions were demonstrated with clearness and exactness. 
The recitation of the Senior Class in Astronomy was a very satis- 
factory exercise ; there was a little hesitation, but most of the an- 
swers were distinct and correct. The Middle Class was examined 
in Natural Philosophy, having studied three hundred and twenty 
pages of the text-book. The examination was satisfactory in the 
highest degree. ‘The questions were answered clearly and exactly, 
not in the language of the book, but in the pupil’s own. The illus- 
trations with the apparatus were of a pleasing character, and showed 
a correct knowledge of its different uses. In connection with this 
study, the pupils have been accustomed to draw the principal dia- 
grams of the book. Thirty-two were exhibited to the Committee, 
mostly in pencil, but some colored. Some were rough sketches, 
others finished productions, and all showed skill of eye and hand. 


Il. History; Moran anp INTELLECTUAL SCIENCES. 


History. — The first division of Juniors was examined in the 
early history of France. ‘The time was short, and there was 
some hesitation, so that it was impossible for the examiner to reach 
the more important portions. The questions were generally so 
answered as to exhibit attention and knowledge. ‘The answers 
were given, however, in too low a tone. ‘The second division of the 
Juniors appeared well. There were a few errors, but on the whole 
the exercise was considered creditable to the scholars, as it was 
pleasing to the examiner. ‘The examination of the Senior Class in 
the Constitution of the United States, was one of extraordinary 
excellence. Hvery member of the class was familiar with the 
text, and all entitled themselves to the highest commendation. 
The Seniors were examined in Intellectual Philosophy. The 
answers were prompt and fluent, often not in the words of the 
book, but comprising the substance and leadingideas. ‘The subject 
is lofty and abstruse; and the examination was as good as could be 
expected from such young pupils. The examination of the same 
class in Moral Philosophy gave evidence of its having been well and 
carefully taught. Only one or two failures occurred. ‘The pupils 
showed acquaintance with the subject and reflection upon the prin- 
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ciples of the science. This department of the High School studies 
was found in a better condition than at any previous examination. 


III. Lanauagss. 


I. Enauisu Stupies.— Reading. The Juniors read Byron’s 
Greece in 1809, in a manner which required but little correction. 
They were closely questioned upon the sentiment and historical 
allusions; and nearly every question was correctly answered. 
In the Middle Class there were some errors of pronunciation ; 
but generally the reading, both of the gay and serious pieces, 
was marked by propriety of expression and good intonation. The 
Seniors had made a special study of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
They had read several books in the critical manner in which 
the ancient classics are studied. The style of Milton was elab- 
orately formed, under the influence of his classical studies. The 
range of his allusions and illustrations is endless ; and his senten- 
ces are richly inlaid with the ornaments of refined and subtle 
expression, and the most comprehensive scholarship. He is an 
author requiring much study to master his constructions, and 
varied knowledge to comprehend his ideas and figures complete- 
ly. In grandeur of thought, richness of learning, and harmony 
of numbers, Milton’s works, as a subject of study, are most 
instructive and delightful. The examination of the Seniors was 
protracted to double the time at first assigned to this exercise. 
The questions extended over the life and times of Milton, as well 
as the thoughts and poetical expressions and the plan of the Poem. 
Nothing could be more gratifying than the intelligent and ready 
manner in which the questions were answered. 

In English Grammar, the Junior Class only were examined. 
They had been thoroughly drilled, and appeared extremely well. 
The compositions amounted to the enormous number of eleven 
hundred and seventeen. ‘The subjects were biographical, histor- 
ical, abstracts of parts of the text-books, and the like. The 
subjects, so far as it was possible to examine them, were well 
handled; a few instances occurred of erroneous spelling; and 
in a few cases, words were left out. ‘The handwriting of some was 
beautiful; of all, good. Considerable inequalities were noticed 
in the style, as was to be expected. 

Irrench.— The Middle, Junior, and Senior Classes were examined 
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in French. The exercises were double translation, and explanation 
of the construction of sentences. The pronunciation was correct. 
Some doubt has been felt as to the expediency of using Corinne as 
a text-book in the Middle Class. There is an unhealthy sentiment 
running through the greater part of the book, not well suited to the 
minds of children of any age; and the speculations are some- 
times beyond their intellectual reach, perhaps beyond the au- 
thor’s own. ‘The reading of the Seniors in the French Dialogues, 
was correct and spirited. 

Latin. — The first division of the Juniors in the Latin Lessons 
translated well, with a few exceptions. ‘The girls did better than 
the boys. Some deficiencies in parsing were noticed. The 
same remark applied to the second division. 

The Middle Class in Cesar occupied one hour. At first, the 
performance was marked by hesitation and errors; but after the pu- 
pils became interested in the work they did much better. The girls 
were particularly commended for readiness, and for elegance of pro- 
nunciation. ‘Two divisions of the Seniors were examined in Virgil : 
onein the Aineid. ‘The reading was very correct, with a few excep- 
tions: the translation, grammatical construction, and geographical 
explanations were extremely well given. The second division was 
examined in the first Eclogue. The Latin was read with a very 
correct observance of quantity. The translation was clear and in 
good English: and the constructions were well explained. A 
metrical version from the Adneid read by one of this division 
had uncommon merit, exhibiting a maturity of style and skill im 
the selection of fitting words much beyond the age of its writer. 

Greek. — The Senior Class in Greek is a very young class. 
They had made but little progress; but they gave promise of 
understanding the language in due time. ‘They appeared well, 
considering the shortness of the time they have been employed on 
the study, and the difficulty of mastering the elements of the 
language. 

The musical performances were thought to exhibit a great 
advance upon all former examinations. ‘The performance of a trio 
was specially commended for its beauty and excellence.’ 
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II. SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1853. 


I. ENGLISH STUDIES. 


Algebra, Junior Class.—This class was examined upon the 
rules of the parts studied, and showed a thorough understanding of 
them. Twenty-one problems in equations with two or three un- 
known quantities were given, and every one was correctly solved. 

Algebra, Junior Class.— This class gave ample proof of 
thorough instruction. Questions with regard to the use of terms 
and principles were promptly and correctly answered: and 
problems were rapidly solved on the blackboard. 

Algebra, Senior Class. — Nearly all the members of this class 
answered the oral questions promptly and correctly: and most of 
the problems were solved with commendable neatness and accuracy. 
The blackboard was not of sufficient size to allow all in the class 
the opportunity of displaying their proficiency in the exercise. 

Geometry, Middle Class.—This exercise was one of great 
merit. ‘The definitions were readily and correctly given: the 
figures were drawn with neatness and exactness, and the propositions 
demonstrated with great fluency and a perfect knowledge of the 
subject. | 

Trigonometry, Senior Class.— The examination was a perfect 
one, and the examiner, though an old critic, could find no subject 
for criticism. 

Chemistry, Senior Olass.—This was a satisfactory exercise, 
though some of the girls did not answer quite so readily as was 
to be desired. The class had evidently been well instructed. 
Some of the boys performed several experiments with readiness, 
and explained clearly the reason of the chemical changes which 
took place. 

Constitution of the United States, Senior Class. — This class 
did well, considering the nature and character of the subject. 

History, Junior Class. — First Division. This exercise was 
less satisfactory than usual. The scholars did not answer the 
questions as readily as itis hoped they will next time. 

Listory, Junior Class. — Second Division. Many of the class 
answered very promptly and correctly: some hesitated and ap- 
peared to be at fault. 
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II. LAN@UAGES. 
1. Latin. 


Junior Clase.— First division. The method of instruction 
pursued is very exact and thorough: the grammatical principles, 
including the laws of pronunciation, are carefully attended to: 
many of the class answered promptly all the questions put to them: 
and all showed a faithful study of the lessons. . 

Junior Class. —Second division. The examination of this 
class was highly satisfactory: its members did themselves and 
their instructor great credit by the promptness and accuracy of 
their recitations. 

Cesar, Middle Class.—This class read the Latin well, but 
made many mistakes in translation. Two or three answered all the 
questions that were missed by the others. There has been a good 
deal of absence in this class, and to this circumstance, much of the 
imperfection of their performance must probably be attributed. 

Cicero, Senior Class.— This class was examined in the Gram- 
mar, Roman Antiquities, and in Cicero’s first Oration against 
Cataline. The examination gave proof of faithfulness and in- 
dustry on the part of the teachers and pupils. The instruction 
given has been critical. The Latin was very correctly read, and 
the translations were fluent, and in some cases elegant. Hach of 
the orations was analyzed in a commendable manner—an exer- 
cise that cannot be too much practised with regard to any author 
in any language. 

Virgil, College Class. —They were questioned in the biography 
of the poet, analysis of the books, mythology, and versification. 
They had studied all these subjects well: and understood the 
substance of the book, the collateral matter, the allusions and geo- 
graphical details. The voyage of AJneas was accurately traced on 
the map by a member of the class. 


2. GREEK. 


Only one class, the Seniors, were examined in Greek. They 
appeared very well. There were some errors in the recitation, 
but not more than were naturally to be expected of scholars of their 
age, in such a study. ‘The instruction in this language, as in the 
Latin, is very thorough. 
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3. FRENCH. 

Middle Class. — This class recited from the Grammar, and 
pronounced and translated from Corinne. ‘The pronunciation ap- 
peared to the examiner very good, and although a few mistakes and 
failures occurred, the recitation was very creditable. 

Senior Class.— This class was examined as far as time per- 
mitted, in the several books studied. They translated English 
phrases into French, recited passages of Corinne from memory, 
and translated from Corinne and the Dramatic Reader. There 
was some hesitation in the translation from Corinne. In every- 
thing else they appeared admirably, with the exception of speaking 
too low. 

College Class. — The recitation was excellent. The French 
was read not only correctly, but with expression. The translations 
and recitations from memory were very fine. ‘The pupils were 
able to explain the allusions, and were familiar with the life of the 
author, Racine. 


4, ENGLISH. 


Scott, Junior Class. — First division. The class, almost with- 
out exception, read clearly and distinctly. The reading was 
correct and intelligent, and the answers to the questions gave evi- 
dence that the poem was well understood. ‘There were four or five 
recitations from memory; several maps were exhibited of places 
named in the poem, with drawings of castles, of various articles 
of armor, and of other objects interesting to the reader, which 
showed careful study as well as artistic skill. 

Scott, Junior Class. — Second division. The reading of this 
class was generally good; but little time was given to the explana- 
tion of the poem. ‘The questions asked were well answered. The 
introduction to the poem was beautifully recited. Several large 
and fine charts of the valley of the Tweed had been drawn by this 
class. 

Goldsmith, Middle Class.— This was an admirable exercise. 
The questions on the poem were all answered with readiness ; in- 
dicating that the scholars had studied with care and intelligence. 
The recitations from memory were beautiful. The enunciation, 
articulation, and modulation of the voice were all that could be 
desired. 
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Thomson, Middle Class. — This class read with too much 
rapidity ; but with clearness, and a correct appreciation of the 
subject. The questions in reference to the author, his history and 
contemporaries, the analysis of the poem, and other collateral mat- 
ters, were answered intelligently and correctly. 

Shakspeare, Senior Class. — This class have studied the 
‘« Merchant of Venice,” critically. They were examined on the 
life of Shakspeare, his contemporaries and associates, the history 
of his works, the characters, plot, and language of the play. The 
questions on each of these points were answered intelligently. Not 
many educated men would have been able to pass so creditable an 
examination, as did these young scholars. The reading was fine 
and spirited, and the explanation of words and idioms was ready 
and precise. ‘The exercise, as a whole, was deeply interesting, and 
showed with how much advantage the masterpieces of English 
poetry may be studied in our High Schools. 

Maps.—'The Maps and Drawings, illustrative of Scott, have 
already been alluded to. or the purpose they were intended to 
accomplish, they were not only excellent in idea, but skilful in 
execution. Seventy-six smaller maps of Greece and Italy were 
presented, most of which appeared to be carefully and accurately 
drawn; some of them were worthy of particular praise, as ele- 
gant and tasteful specimens of the art. 

Eleven hundred and sixty Compositions were presented. As 
many of these were examined, as time allowed. They were writ- 
ten by the Junior, Middle, Senior, and College Classes, and so far 
as they could be judged of by a partial examination, were honorable 
to the School, in point of style and sentiment. 

The Music, by which the exercises of the day were agreeably 
closed, was considered by those best qualified to judge, of most 
excellent taste and quality. 


The Annual Exhibition took place at the Athenzeum Hall, on 
Saturday, August 7. The hall was crowded, and the occasion was 
one of much interest. At the close of the exercises by the pupils, 
Mr. Smith, the Master of the school, presented diplomas to the 
graduating class, and accompanied the presentation with appro- 
priate remarks. Hon. Edward Everett, having been introduced 
by the Chairman of the High School Committee, then addressed 
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the school and the audience in a speech of great beauty and elo- 
quence. | 


Diplomas were given to the following pupils who had completed 
the Classical Course of four years : — 

Charles Adams Allen, William Wirt Burrage, Charles Brooks 
Brown, Henry Zelotes Hosmer, Charles Noyes, William Everett, 
Charles Everett Vaughn, Julia Ann Russell, Rutharia Bates. 

The following pupils received diplomas, having completed the 
English Course of three years :— 

William Sullivan Barbour, Joseph Henry Bates, Arthur Carroll, 
William Oliver Henshaw, Samuel Moody Lovejoy, Freeman Pulsi- 
fer, William Winter, Henrietta Chester Atwood, Mary Rebecca 
Baird, Anna Rebecca Carroll, Sarah Joynes Chase, Virginia Moore 
Chase, Anna Mehitable Gage Fuller, Emilie Ward Hancock, Har- 
riet Brown Hastings, Mary Lucretia Hyde, Melvina McClure, 
Amelia Theresa McIntire, Ellen Maria Muzzey, Olive Amelia 
Richardson, Hannah Eliza Rupp, Mary Ellen Sawyer, Harriet 
Brigham Stone, Adelaide Sophronia Sweetser, Caroline Rebecca 
Wyman, Caroline Louisa Brooks. ‘Total 35. 


From the report of Mr. Smith, the Master of the School, we take 
the following important passages : — 

“The attendance of the past year as compared with preceding 
years, exhibits a marked improvement. The increase in the per- 
centage of attendance over the last year is three. But this by no 
means indicates the full degree of improvement of the past year 
over the preceding. ‘This will be better seen by comparing the 
average number attending, and the average number belonging at 
several corresponding periods of the two years. 


January 1st, 1852. 172 belonging. 1388 attending. 
poy Rete 186 :3 151 “ 
March 1st, 1852. 167 4s 154 $s 
“ 1858. 178 a 167 ¢s 


‘‘ Tt should be borne in mind that the increase in numbers is not 
due to an increase in the admissions to the school. The number 
admitted to the High School during the past year is ezghty-siz, the 
previous year it was ninety-eight. 'The whole number connected 
with the school during the year has been two-hundred and fifty-six. 
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The previous year it was two hundred anil seventy-three. By com- 
paring these numbers it will be seen that the difference is consider- 
able in favor of the past year. These facts show an increasing dis- 
position on the part of scholars to complete the whole course of 
study. It is also worthy of remark that the cases are rare in 
which scholars leave during the last year of the course. The 
interest connected with the exercises of the annual exhibition have 
contributed very much to this result. Our Senior class now seem 
as unwilling to leave school as young men in the Senior class in 
college would be to leave college. There seems also to be spring- 
ing up a very commendable degree of class feeling, a disposition to 
surpass in conduct and scholarship the classes that have preceded 
them. I hope that some effort may be made to add still greater 
interest to our annual exhibition, and thus render it a kind of rally- 
ing time for all who have been connected with the school in past 
years. We are beginning to have a history, and the prosperity of 
the school in future years must depend upon the interest which 
those who have been educated in it take in its welfare. The 
scholars admitted during the past year have come from the follow- 
ing schools, viz: 
‘¢ From the Shepard School, 


‘¢ ~~ Washington School, 10 
‘¢ Harvard Hs 18 
“ Mason 65 T 
‘~~  Broadway) = & if 
“  ~=—s Putnam 46 17 
“ Otis vs 5 
«© ~~ Private Schools, 10 


“ Other High Schools, 

‘¢ Bowdoin Grammar, Boston, 
“© = Academy, 

“‘ Europe, 


S | 
for) bo em Fe Co 


Total, 
‘“‘ The percentage of correct answers given by the scholars from 
the Grammar Schools, is as follows: — 
The Shepard School average per cent. 83.03 
“ Putnam éf es $ 80.00 
‘‘ Washington cs $f 78.66 
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The Otis School average per cent. 77.40 
66 Broadway 66 66 66 75.28 
‘s Harvard a‘ gs £5 73.88 


‘¢ Mason 6 66 66 66.00 


‘¢ Tn the summer of 1651, the course of study was carefully revised, 
and the several studies pursued were assigned for every quarter, in 
such a manner as to enable each teacher to know how much work 
must be done each day, in order to complete the work of the 
quarter and of the year. The success of this plan for a year and 
a half has much exceeded my expectations. It enables each 
teacher in the school to know at any time, whether the class is per- 
forming its appropriate work. It also enables any member of the 
Committee, with the aid of the order of daily exercises, to determine 
whether the school is advancing as rapidly as it ought in the various 
branches pursued. ‘This course of study will require to be slightly 
modified from year to year, but I think its main features are des- 
tined to remain. Much skill is requisite so to divide the whole 
course, that each class shall perform its appropriate share. During 
the past year the amount of study performed by the Middle class 
has been relatively less than that performed by the other classes. 
I have thought it best, however, to adhere rigidly to the prescribed 
course, and reserve all changes for the close of the academic year 
in August. It will probably be objected, that the course of study 
thus laid down, is too mechanical in its character, and cannot be 
made to apply successfully to intellectual operations. Experience, 
I think, will remove all objections of this nature. Some individuals, 
it is true, can do more in a given time than others, but the average 
ability of every class is so nearly the same, as to render it highly 
desirable, in my opinion, to assign for every period of time its ap- 
propriate work. 

“‘ The course of study thus marked out, has been quite favorably 
noticed in many other schools of similar character. It has already 
been made the basis of the course of study adopted in several other 
High Schools in this State. Itis, so far as I know, the first in- 
stance in which a rigidly systematic course has been marked out 
for any High School in New England. Schools of this character 
have suffered for want of this very thing. In 1851, we introduced 
for the first time, the study of standard English authors, instead 
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of the former practice of reading short extracts from these authors. 
The first experiment was so satisfactory as to justify the extension 
of this course, and to lead to the introduction of standard authors 
into all the classes of the school. The amount of work thus accom- 
plished is quite remarkable, and the interest taken in it by the 
scholars has been exceedingly gratifying. The exercise of reading 
has assumed a different character, and scholars in all the classes are 
found willing to meet at extra hours to read and recite their favorite 
authors. In this way the Middle class has committed to memory 
nearly one thousand lines of Goldsmith, and the Junior class an equal 
amount from Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The tendency 
of this method of studying our best authors is to elevate the taste 
and to turn attention from the base literature, which at the present 
time meets us at almost every corner of the street. Much skill, 
however, is required in selecting the authors to be read.” 


Allusion was made in the last Annual Report to a classified cata- 
logue of the Library, then in the course of preparation by Mr. Ezra 
Abbott, Jr., formerly sub-master in the school. ‘This catalogue is 
now completed, and ready for the press. It is a very elaborate 
work, and will be a valuable contribution to the science of Biblio- 
graphy. ‘The plan is one of great comprehensiveness and simplicity, 
is applicable to all collections of books, and, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, will be serviceable, not only to those who 
make use Of the High School library, but to teachers, scholars, and 
librarians generally. 

The Committee feel under deep obligations to Mr. Abbott for 
the labor and skill he has expended upon this work, and the great 
contribution he has thus made to the facilities of study and educa- 
tion; and they are confident that its publication will be a public 
service, both to this city and the community at large. 

There has been but one change in the department of snsuenoton 
At the end of the Summer Term, Miss M. H. Everett, much to the re- 
gret of the Committee and of all connected with the School, resigned 
her office as Assistant. In October, Miss Mary F’. Peirce was chosen 
to fill the vacancy. During the few weeks which elapsed before 
the appointment of Miss Peirce, the duties of her office were dis- 
charged by Miss Mary EH. Kittredge and Miss Mary L. Bird, mem- 
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bers of the Senior Class. ‘The ability and skill in teaching mani- 
fested by these young ladies, were highly creditable to them, and 
deserve special mention and acknowledgment in this place. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Schools are seven in number—the Shepard, 
Washington, Harvard, Mason, Broadway, Putnam, and Otis. 

The Shepard Grammar School, under the charge of its devoted 
and able Master, Mr. W. H. Ladd, has made good progress during 
the year, and deserves high commendation. Mr. Ladd’s mode of 
instruction is in some respects peculiar to himself; and though ad- 
mirably adapted to develope and discipline the intellectual powers, 
yet as it differs somewhat from the common course of instruction 
pursued in schools of this grade, it is very possible, that the full re- 
sults of his labors have not always been brought out at the regular 
Examinations. The order is at all times perfect, and the daily 
school exercises show that the pupils are made to think as well as 
to learn. The number of scholars in this school is not large enough 
to justify the appointment of an Assistant; accordingly the duties 
of the Master are very arduous; and he has felt under the neces- 
sity of devoting several hours each day, out of school, to the work of 
instruction. 

At the Summer Examination some inequality was noticed 
in the different exercises. The Reading was very fine, show- 
ing thorough drilling and correct teaching. For the ‘past two 
years this school has excelled in this branch. In Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, and History, the different classes passed an excellent 
examination. In Grammar the result was not so satisfactory. 
The answers were given in too great haste, and many of the words 
were parsed incorrectly. In both Spelling and Defining there 
were many failures. The Writing and Maps were excellent. The 
Music was not of the highest order. 

At the Winter Examination the classes in Arithmetic answered 
promptly and correctly the questions with regard to the principles 
of the science, but partially failed in solving problems. The recita- 
tion in History was a good one, and showed a good understanding 
of the portion studied. The class in Geography, besides answer- 
ing very intelligently the questions proposed, were able to draw 
mountain ranges upon the blackboard very accurately. The 
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Reading of the first class from Julius Caesar was a very creditable 
performance. The piece selected was a difficult one, but it was 
read with spirit and expression, and its subject matter was well un- 
derstood. In Spelling and Defining, the first class did remarkably 
well, and some of the definitions received special commendation. In 
the third class there were several failures. In Grammar, the 
school fully redeemed its character, the classes examined reciting 
with promptness and accuracy. A very large number of Maps 
(between eleven and twelve hundred) were presented, which were 
remarkable for correctness of outline and accuracy of delineation ; 
two or three deserve mention as being very beautiful. The Writ- 
ing was good. Great improvement had been made in Musie 
since the last examination. A few pieces of Composition were 
presented ; they were in the main good, but some bad spelling and 
a few improper or inelegant expressions were noticed. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Ladd and the liberality of the in- 
habitants of North Cambridge, a library of between one and two 
hundred volumes, consisting principally of books of reference, and 
valued at two hundred dollars, has been procured for the use of this 
school. Such a library must needs be productive of good, and a 
similar one in each of our Grammar schools would be of great ser- 
vice both to teacher and pupils. 

Early in June the Washington Schoolhouse was dedicated, and 
the Washington Grammar School, after a year’s sojourn in the 
wilderness, at length reached its promised home. It was prepared, 
by the sad experience of a twelvemonth, fully to appreciate the 
privileges it was now to enjoy. A new and beautiful school-room, 
neatly and tastefully furnished, amply provided with everything 
necessary to the comfort and convenience of its occupants, must 
have been an agreeable resting-place to those who so lately had been 
houseless wanderers. 

This school has fully maintained the high character it has so long 
enjoyed. Mr. Mansfield, its Master, still presides over its destinies 
with marked ability and success. At the beginning of the year, 
Miss Wiggin was appointed Assistant, and manifests the same 
energy, skill, and fidelity here, which characterized her in the 
school formerly taught by her in the northern part of the Ward. 
At the commencement of the Winter Term, Miss Cutler resigned, 
and her place was filled by the appointment of Miss R. C. Haskell, 
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who has thus far performed the duties of her office, to the entire 
satisfaction of the Committee. 

The Summer Examination was highly satisfactory. The Read- 
éng was uniformly excellent. ‘The character of the piece read by 
the first class was grave and impressive, and this was well given by 
the style of reading. ‘The answers to the questions showed that the 
class understood the subject, and had reflected upon the ideas of 
the author. The reading of the second class was correct and 
deliberate, and the explanations were intelligent. Some of the 
girls in the fourth class read very finely. The classes in Geo- 
graphy recited with promptness. The examination in Arithmetic 
was of the highest character, and the teaching had evidently been 
of the bestkind. In Grammar, the pupils generally understood the 
principles of the construction of sentences, and the true power of the 
different parts of speech. The class in History did exceedingly 
well and manifested a good acquaintance with the subject. In 
Spelling and Defining, eighty-six per cent. of the words given out 
were correctly spelled, and ninety per cent. were correctly defined. 
The Musie was mostly performed by the girls, the boys, to their 
great discredit, taking but little interest in the matter, and accord- 
ingly accomplishing but little. It was very good, however, and the 
effect was exceedingly pleasant. 

At the Winter Examination, the Spelling and Defining were 
satisfactory, though there was a little want of promptness on the 
part of some of the boys of the third class. In Grammar, the 
recitations were good, and the classes had evidently received 
thorough instruction. In Arithmetic, all the questions upon the 
principles of the science were answered promptly and correctly ; 
there were a few failures in solving the problems given out, which 
appeared however to be rather the result of carelessness than a 
want of knowledge. Most of the questions in Histoxy were an- 
swered fully and intelligently ; there were a few failures with re- 
gard to dates. The answers to the questions proposed in Greogra- 
phy were all prompt and correct. The Reading of the first class 
was a very interesting exercise. ‘The pieces were read with a good 
appreciation of their spirit, and the explanations of the language 
and allusions, especially the historical allusions, were uncommonly 
correct and full. In Composition, the subjects were well chosen ; 
the pieces were all correctly written, and several of them with 
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unusual maturity of thought and style. No grammatical errors 
were noticed, and no examples of the improper use of words. The 
handwriting was neat and legible. The Writing Books generally 
appeared well, a few only having blots or errors; the style, how- 
ever, was somewhat constrained and irregular, and many of the 
books denoted a want of freedom in handling the pen. Twenty- 
six large Maps were exhibited, all of which were admirably drawn. 
Several smaller maps, drawn in connection with the lessons in Geo- 
graphy, manifested an accurate knowledge of the countries studied. 
Two excellent specimens of isothermal charts were presented, 
which deserve special commendation. ‘The order was all the most 
rigid disciplinarian could desire, and the Music was very good. 
The boys had aroused from their lethargy, and sung as well as the 
girls ; possibly a little better. 

The Harvard Grammar School is the largest in the city, and is 
under the charge of a Master and three Assistants. It has always 
been regarded as one of the best of our Grammar Schools. It has 
a corps of capable and efficient teachers, and the examinations have 
shown that they were laboring to good purpose. On the night of 
the 1st of January, the school-house was considerably damaged by 
fire, and the school was obliged to vacate the premises for about 
three weeks; with this exception, it has suffered no material inter- 
ruption during the year. 

At the Summer Examination, the Spelling and Defining were 
pronounced good. ‘The per-centage of words spelled and defined 
correctly by the second class was larger than that of any corres- 
ponding class elsewhere. ‘The classes in Arithmetic did exceedingly 
well. ‘The problems were for the most part correctly solved ; and the 
explanations were given in a very intelligent manner. The exami- 
nation in Geography was very satisfactory, and the answers showed 
a good general knowledge of the countries studied. The recitation 
in History was respectable, but did not equal the expectation formed 
of this school. The second class recited well in Grammar, and 
appeared to understand the construction of sentences, and the 
power and use of the different parts of speech. The Reading of 
the lower classes was good, though in a few instances a tendency 
was noticed to emphasize unimportant words. In the first class, 
the reading was a little monotonous, but was slow and intelligent. 
The pieces selected were difficult, and perhaps above the age of the 
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scholars; but they were correctly explained. In Composition, the 
subjects were various; partly imaginative, partly relating to famil- 
iar scenes and common objects, and a few were historical. The 
style was good and generally appropriate to the tone of thought. 
In one or two, the subjects seemed to have led the writers into a 
vein of unsound sentiment and somewhat exaggerated expression. 
This is a common tendency among children at school. The undue 
exercise of the imagination is best restrained by taking familiar 
topics, or those upon which the writer possesses some positive knowl- 
edge. The Writing Books of the boys showed more care and im- 
provement than those of the girls; an exception to the general 
rule. The Drawing was excellent. Many of the Maps presented 
were beautiful specimens of the art. The Musie was exceedingly 
good. The time and harmony were perfect, and the proficiency made 
in this department was very creditable both to scholars and teacher. 

At the Winter Examination, the classes in Spelling and De- 
fining, in Grammar, in Geography, and in History passed a 
good examination, and with a few individual exceptions did 
what was required of them promptly and correctly. The 
classes in Arithmetic recited admirably; explaining principles and 
solving problems with hardly a failure. In Meading, the sixth 
class appeared well for their age, and read slowly and distinctly. 
The reading of the first class gave the sense finely ; the class, however, 
was so large that there was no time to enter upon a critical exami. 
nation of the pieces. The style of the Compositions was marked 
by care and propriety ; the handwriting was neat, though in some 
cases too small. The general appearance of the Writing Books 
was very creditable. The copies written by the teachers were 
handsome specimens of penmanship. The boys wrote in a full 
round hand, and the girls in aclear and delicate style; both in 
good taste, and in a manner appropriate to their respective sexes. 
The Maps presented were well drawn. The physical features were 
well expressed, and correctly varied as to size and other character- 
istics, according tonature. The Music was excellent. The science 
had evidently been well taught, and the performances were spirited 
and interesting. 

The order was not quite what it should have been: still nothing 
seriously impairing the discipline of the school was noticed. The 
reading, though very good, would have been improved by a more 
distinct articulation. 
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The Mason Grammar School has not been in so prosperous a 
condition as could be desired. It has been thought that there was 
a want of thoroughness and method in the system of instruction ; 
a manifest improvement, however, has been noticed during the year, 
and the Winter Examination was the best which the committee had 
witnessed for a long time. During the Summer Tern, the school 
suffered greatly from the illness of both its teachers, and for this 
reason was dismissed one week before the close of the term. 

In September, Miss Demmon, the Assistant, on account of con- 
tinued ill-health, resigned her office, and Miss E. K. Brackett, who 
had acquired a high reputation as a Middle School teacher, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. During a portion of the summer, Miss 
Demmon’s place was filled by a temporary Assistant. On account 
of the dismission of the school before the close of the Summer Term, 
the Examination was postponed until the 28th of October, and was 
then conducted in the same manner it would have been, had it 
taken place at the regular time. The Reading of the third class 
was respectable. The boys’ voices, however, needed training. 
The first class did not read with that discrimination usually found 
in our Grammar Schools. They did not enter fully into the spirit 
of the piece, and it was thought there was much room for improve- 
ment. The Spelling and Defining were very good; the spelling 
of the first class was better than the average. ‘The recitations in 
Arithmetic were generally correct ; but the first class was wanting 
in promptness. The examination in Geography was very satisfac- 
tory; that in Mstory was less so. The first class in Grammar 
did not pass a good examination; and the pieces of Composition, 
presented in connection with the Grammar, exhibited many marked 
deficiencies. The Writing Books, with two or three exceptions, 
were very well written and very neat. The Maps were well and 
accurately drawn. ‘The Musze was not of a high character. The 
order was very good. 

At the Winter Examination, the Spelling and Defining of the 
first class were excellent; of the third class not so good. In 
Grammar, the classes for the most part were prompt and accurate 
in their answers and explanations. The Reading of the first class 
was tasteful and correct, but not quite loud enough. ‘The sixth 
class, to borrow the epigrammatic language of the examiner, ‘ read 
well, spelt better, and defined capitally.” The exercise in History 
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showed a want of accuracy in dates; with this exception, it was 
very satisfactory. The recitations in Arithmetic and Geography 
were excellent. The Compositions of the younger classes were 
elementary exercises in the construction of sentences up to writing 
letters and other pieces of some length. The pieces of the first 
class were very correctly written ; the hand-writing was good, and 
in three or four cases superior. The Maps were good, some of 
them showing excellent taste. The Writing Books were many of 
them disfigured with finger blots. Ina few instances there was 
great improvement; but in general, though the writing was fair, 
but little progress had been made. The writing books had been 
changed the last term, and the want of improvement may in part be 
attributed to this circumstance. The Muse was very fine. The 
order was good, and the general appearance of the school was 
‘thought to be improving. 

The Mason Grammar school has been discontinued. Its succes- 
sor, the Webster Grammar school, has commenced under very favor- 
able auspices, and it is hoped the best wishes of its friends will be 
realized. | 

The Broadway Grammar School was said in the last Annual 
Report to be in ‘‘ an improving condition.” It has continued to 
improve steadily and constantly during the year, and now holds a 
high position among the Grammar schools of the City. ‘The teach- 
ers have both labored with assiduity and success, and their instruc- 
tion has been comprehensive and thorough. 

At the Summer Examination, the Reading of the first and 
second classes was generally good and intelligent, but wanted ani- 
mation. The pieces for the most part were well explained, though 
there was a lack of promptness. The fourth class read with great 
beauty and propriety. The sentiments of the piece were well 
understood, and the sense was given with remarkably good 

. taste. The exercise in Mistory was a complete failure. Owing 
to some deficiency either in the examiner or the class, hardly 
@ question was answered. The examination in Arithmetic was 
one of uncommon excellence. ‘The classes, which were examined, 
explained principles and solved problems with great prompt. 
ness and intelligence. In Grammar, Spelling and Defining, and 
Geography, the result was very satisfactory. The third class 
in Spelling, and the fifth in Geography deserved sepcial commenda- 
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tion. Nearly all the Writing Books showed decided improvement. 
Not a blot was discovered, and only one book was at all defaced. 
The Maps were very neat and well drawn. The Compositions were 
well written both as regards choice of language and propriety of ex- 
pression. The handwriting of all was good; that ofa large portion 
was elegant. The Music was excellent. 

The lower classes were thought to excel the upper in distinctness 
of articulation, and the proper intonation of the voice. 

At the Winter Examination, the Spelling and Datta’ were 
both remarkably good. In Chin Gis both the classes which were 
examined acquitted themselves admirably. In Reading, the first 
class had evidently made great proficiency. Its members read cor- 
rectly and expressively, developing well by appropriate tones and 
emphasis the true meaning of the author. ‘The various allusions, 
too, were well explained. Geography, Arithmetic, and History 
had evidently been well taught. The specimens of Penmanship 
presented for examination were bold, legible, and free from 
flourishes. The style of the Compositions was generally correct, 
and the thoughts were naturally expressed. The Maps were 
very neatly drawn. The order of the school was good, and the 
Musie very fine. 

The per-centage of attendance during the year has been 95; a 
little higher than that of any of the other Grammar schools. 

The Putnam Grammar School continued during a portion of the 
Summer Term in a prosperous condition under the care of Mr. A. 
W. Whipple, a gentleman of rare intellectual and moral qualities, 
whose sudden and melancholy death was deeply lamented by all 
who had ever known him. In June, Mr. Lassell, having regained 
his health, resumed the duties of his office. 

This Silos is too well known to need eulogy. During the year 
it has fully maintained its high reputation, and is in all respects a 
model school. It has two Assistants, who are both energetic and 
faithful teachers. At the Summer Examination, the first class read 
with taste and feeling, and in a natural and impressive style. The 
answers to the questions were full, prompt, and happily expressed. 
The members of this class appeared capable of appreciating the 
beauty of the finest poetry, and of explaining the ideas and imagery 
in appropriate and well chosen language. The second class read 
two poetical pieces uncommonly well; and the explanations of the 
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historical allusions in one of the pieces were very intelligent. ‘The 
reading of the fourth class was an excellent exercise. ‘The pieces 
were well understood, and the sense was given in appropriate tones. 
The recitations in Geography were very satisfactory. The Spelling 
was very good; the Defining was good, but not equal to the spell- 
ing. The rapidity with which the pupils solved problems in Arith- 
metic, and the accuracy with which they gave the reasons for the 
method of performing them, showed thorough teaching. The ques- 
tions on the elementary rules were, with a single exception, cor- 
rectly answered, and there was not a failure in the problems given 
to be solved on the blackboard. In Grammar and in History, the 
questions proposed were answered promptly and correctly. The 
style of the Compositions was simple and unaffected. ‘The subjects 
were either familiar, or historical ; both are well suited to the purpo- 
ses of composition. ‘The Penmanship in the main was very credit- 
able. The Writing Books were very free from blots and errors, and 
showed good improvement. The Musie was of a very high order. 
The scholars all sang, and seemed interested in the work. The 
chants were performed exceedingly well. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of the Winter Examination. 
The exercises were all excellent, and the different Examiners 
seemed to vie with each other in their expressions of commendation. 

The Ots Grammar School remains under the care of Mr. N. 
K. Noble, who continues to administer its affairs with his accus- 
tomed energy and zeal. At the close of the Summer Term, Miss 
Taft, the Assistant, resigned, and the Committee would take this 
opportunity to bear cheerful testimony to her faithfulness and suc- 
cess as a teacher. Miss H. R. Spaulding was promoted from the 
North Middle School to fill the vacancy. The order, improvement, 
and general appearance of this school have been through the year 
such as to receive the highest commendation of the Committee. 

At the Summer Examination, the Reading was excellent. Words 
were defined, and sentences and allusions explained in a manner 
which indicated great intelligence. The class in Grammar 
analyzed difficult sentences very successfully. The classes in 
History, Geography, and Arithmetic appeared well. Many of 
the Compositions were well written; but some were deficient 
in punctuation and orthography. ‘The subjects were not al- 
ways judiciously selected; being many of them too abstruse, and 
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relating to topics about which the pupil must be supposed to know 
but little. The Mis were neatly and accurately drawn. Many 
of the Writing Books manifested very commendable improvement. 
A few instances of bad spelling, and a few blots were noticed. 

At the Winter Examination, the first class in Arithmetic were 
questioned with regard to the principles of the science and the ap- 
plication of these principles, and passed a good examination. The 
fourth class did very well in whole numbers, but partially failed in 
decimals. The first class in Geography answered nearly every 
question that was given to them with a good degree of prompt- 
ness. The Reading of the first class was too rapid, and did not 
manifest a proper discrimination of the sentiment of the piece. 
The historical and geographical allusions were not explained so well 
as they should have been. ‘The first class spelled and defined well. 
The spelling of the third class was satisfactory; the defining was 
unsatisfactory. In Grammar, the first class were examined on ex- 
amples of false syntax, which had been studied during the term. 
The bad grammar was readily corrected, but there was consider- 
able hesitation in giving the reasons for the corrections; there 
were a few instances of. carelessness; as a whole, the exercise 
was not so good as could be desired. The second class was very 
large and had to be examined very hastily; a part recited promptly 
and well; a part appeared to have an imperfect understanding of 
the subject. The answers in History were very full and prompt ; 
but few even hesitated. The style of the Compositions was good, 
and the subjects well chosen; a few words were misspelled. The 
Writing Books presented a neat appearance ; the style of writing 
was rather stiff; but improvement was shown in almost every book. 
Nine Maps were presented, all of which were excellent. The 
Music was of a high order. The pupils sang with spirit, and an- 
swered questions promptly. The order was good. 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


The Middle schools are nine in number ; —the Shepard, Wash- 
ington, Dana, Harvard, Mason, Franklin, Otis, Thorndike, and 
North. 

The Shepard Middle, under Miss Downes, has not only main- 
tained itself where its former teacher left it, but has made rapid 


advancement. ‘The order has been excellent, and the progress of 
5 | 
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the classes in their several studies very creditable. This school 
has been somewhat migratory in its habits. At the beginning of 
the summer, it was removed from the Shepard to the Winthrop 
schoolhouse, its original habitation ; and at the end of the summer 
it was moved back again. It suffered from these changes; those 
residing south of the railroad bridge leaving on account of the dis- 
tance at the first removal, and some, living north of it, leaving for 
the same reason at the second. The school, however, appeared 
finely at both examinations. 

The Washington Middle, under Miss Ireson, has in many respects 
improved. Compared with what it was two or three years 
ago, its present condition may be said to be very honorable, both to 
teachers and scholars. At the Summer Examination, the upper 
classes generally did very well, though a little more life would have 
improved their appearance. The reading and geography were un- 
usually good. The lower classes appeared very badly. At the 
February Examination, the appearance of the school was highly 
creditable. Miss H. Torrey was Assistant during the Summer 
Term, and Miss R. 8. Bates during the winter. 

The Dana Middle, under the same teacher who has had charge 
of it since it was established, is in excellent condition, and has dur- 
ing the year fully sustained its high reputation. Both the Sum- 
mer and Winter Examinations were very satisfactory. 

The Harvard Middle during a portion of the year has been the 
victim of misfortune. In November Miss D. H. Chadbourne, who, 
in this and a Primary school, had served the city faithfully and 
acceptably for several years, resigned her office, and Miss L. M. 
Demmon, formerly Assistant in the Mason Grammar School, was 
appointed in her place. Soon after her appointment, the lower 
part of the schoolhouse was seriously damaged by fire, and the 
school was elevated into the attic; after remaining a couple of 
weeks in these giddy heights, it descended into the City Hall on a 
very cold day ; and, during a part of the time, for several days, 
was frozen out. It remained in the bleak and comfortless regions 
of the City Hall several weeks; the children, in addition to their 
attempts to keep warm, making commendable efforts to progress in 
their studies. To complete its misfortunes, during its brief resi- 
dence in the Harvard attic, the teacher was taken sick, and her 
place was filled by a substitute. About two weeks before the close 
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of the term, the schoolhouse having been repaired, the school very 
gladly returned to its own room. Notwithstanding these serious 
interruptions, the school passed a very good examination, and ap- 
peared to be in a prosperous condition. 

Mason Middle. — In September, Miss Brackett, who had taught 
here between one and two years with entire success, was transferred 
to the Mason Grammar School, and Miss M. M. Damon, a graduate 
of the State Normal School in West Newton, was appointed in her 
place. It is greatly to Miss Damon’s credit that the school did 
not suffer by the change. The discipline continues good, and the 
instruction appears to be thorough. Both the semi-annual Hxam- 
inations received the commendation of the Committee. The classes 
under the charge of the Assistant, acquitted themselves creditably, 
and have appeared well when examined at the monthly visitations. 

The Franklin Middle has been in excellent condition during the 
year. Miss Clapp is a faithful and successful teacher, and under 
her charge the school is making good progress. The report of the 
Examinations confirms this general statement. 

The Otis Middle isamodel school. Its teacher, Miss M. A. Smith, 
infuses into her pupils a love of learning, and inspires them with a 
portion of her own devoted and gentle spirit. It has been, while 
under her care, in a flourishing condition in every respect. In the 
reports of both the Summer and Winter Examinations, while all the 
exercises are highly spoken of, the Reading is especially com- 
mended. It was marked by distinct enunciation, just appreciation 
of the sense, and correct emphasis. The poetry, in particular, was 
finely read. 

Thorndike Middle. — Miss Strickland, who for many years had 
charge of this school, resigned at the close of the Summer Term. 
It is due to her to say, that she was a devoted teacher, and aimed 
to make her school one of the best of its grade. Miss Sophia H. 
White was appointed in her place, but was compelled to leave at the 
end of two weeks, on account of ill health. While she remained, she 
gave entire satisfaction. During the succeeding three weeks, the 
school was temporarily under the care of Miss Richardson, a member 
of the High School. It then came under the charge of Miss Upham, 
its present teacher, and is now in a better condition than for several 
previous years. A good feeling exists between parents, teacher 
and children, and good improvement has been made in all the 
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studies. At the Summer Examination the performances were of 
unequal merit; some being very good, others not so good. At the 
Winter Examination the whole appearance of the school was highly 
creditable, and the Reading was excellent. ‘‘ The training in this 
and the Otis Middle,” says the report of the examiners, “‘is ad- 
mirable, and must, if correct training can do it, make good 
readers.” 

North Middle. —In September, Miss Spalding, whose success 
in this school had been very marked, was transferred to the Otis 
Grammar; she was succeeded by Miss E. A. West. One great 
difficulty in the management of this school arises from the habits of 
smoking, chewing tobacco, and swearing, which the boys have ac- 
quired even at their early age. These degrading and pernicious 
habits, which usually go in company, and which, we regret to say, 
are not confined to this school, should receive the stern rebuke of 
every teacher, and the unqualified condemnation of all persons, who 
feel the least interest in the moral improvement of the young. This 
school also suffers from irregularity in attendance, an evil, which 
seems beyond the reach of teachers or of Committees. In spite of 
these obstacles, the order, since Miss West’s appointment, has been 
of the best kind, and the improvement of the scholars as good as at 
any former period. ‘The exercises at the examinations were, in the 
main, good. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary schools are twelve in number —the Winthrop, 
Washington, Dana, Amory, Harvard, Franklin, Broadway, Bridge, 
Eastern, Putnam, Otis, and City. Of these, the Dana, Amory, 
Bridge, and City contain an alphabet department, and have here- 
tofore been called Mixed Schools. » 

Winthrop Primary. — The Winthrop Mixed School, consisting 
of Primary and Alphabet scholars, was kept during the Summer 
Term by Miss Augusta Allen, assisted during the last two weeks of 
the term by Miss E. A. West. The school was not in a satisfac- 
tory condition, and made but little progress. It was, however, so 
large, numbering at one time one hundred and twenty-eight 
scholars, that the teacher ought not to be censured; on the con- 
trary, she did well considering the unfavorable circumstances in 
which she was placed. In September, the school was divided into 
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a Primary and Alphabet, and Miss Allen continued teacher of the 
Primary. Since the division, the scholars have manifested more 
interest in their studies, and a stronger desire to be constant in 
their attendance. The school has been very small, the average at- 
tendance for the last term having been twenty-nine, or about half 
that of the othey Primary schools. At the examination in February 
the order was g6od, and the classes, with one slight exception, ap- 
peared well. 

The Washington Primary has continued to keep its place as a 
very excellent school of its grade. The order has been as good as 
is either desirable or possible. While all the branches taught have 
been well attended to, the exercises in Reading and Enunciation 
have received special attention. In June, Miss C. M. Harris was 
appointed Assistant, and took the charge of the lower classes. The 
Summer Examination was a very fine one. While all the exercises 
gave evidence of industry and faithfulness, the classes in Arithmetic 
were particularly commended. At the February Examination, the 
school appeared respectably. 

Dana Primary. — The last Annual Report left this school in a 
bad condition. All it needed, however, was a good teacher; and 
this, it was so fortunate as to obtain. As soon as it came under 
the charge of Miss Hill, order took the place of confusion; the 
children began to learn, and have continued to do so through the 
year. At the Summer Examination, the appearance of the school 
was very creditable, although some restlessness was still observable. 
At the Winter Examination, it appeared exceedingly well in every 
respect. 

Amory Primary. — A pleasant change has come over the con- 
dition and prospects of this school. In September, without any 
apparent signs of regret, it left its wretched quarters on Hampshire 
street, and took possession of a pleasant and commodious room on 
Amory street, which had been kindly provided by the City Coun- 
cil. Exhalations from below have ceased to annoy it, and, in com- 
mon with its neighbors, it can now enjoy the pure air of heaven. 
During the Winter Term it was crowded ; but there seemed to be 
no practical way of diminishing its number, and the teacher was 
accordingly under the necessity of taking all who came, and doing 
the best she could with them. The order of the school has not 
been at all times so good as the Committee desire; with this ex- 
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ception, it has uniformly appeared well. At both Examinations 
the recitations were highly commended. The drawings on the 
blackboard were thought to be very fine. 

The Harvard Primary has made good progress during the year. 
In few schools, perhaps in none, do the scholars receive better in- 
struction, or are they more thoroughly drilled. The Summer Ex- 
amination was an admirable one. ‘The recitations of all the classes 
were remarkable for promptness and accuracy. The reading was 
marked by distinct enunciation and correct expression. At the 
Winter Examination the school also acquitted itself very creditably. 

Franklin Primary. — Miss Sarah J. Davis took charge of 
this school at the commencement of the year. During the first six 
months, owing partly to the ill health of the teacher, and partly to 
other causes, the school did not make very good progress, and 
at the semi-annual Examination the classes failed badly in some 
branches, particularly in arithmetic. During the Winter Term, 
however, it improved greatly, and the Winter Examination was an 
excellent one in all respects. The order was perfect; the scholars 
looked bright and happy, and the recitations were of a high char- 
acter. The school suffered much inconvenience during the cold 
weather; the building in which it was kept being so old and out 
of repair that it was impossible some days to keep it comfortable. 

Broadway Primary.—The teachers of this school are both 
competent and faithful, and the children under their charge have 
made good progress. The exercises at the semi-annual Examina- 
tions were generally good, and some of them were excellent. The 
pupils of this school manifest much interest in Drawing, and many 
of them excel in this elegant and practical branch of study. 

Bridge Primary.—This has heretofore been a Mixed School 
of the worst kind. It has contained not only Primary and Alphabet, 
but also Middle scholars. So great has been the multiplicity of 
studies, that none but an excellent teacher could have kept it in a 
respectable condition. The present teacher deserves praise for 
having accomplished a great deal under very unfavorable circum- 
stances. At both examinations the recitations were exceedingly 
good; and when all the disadvantages under which this school has 
labored are taken into consideration, it certainly occupies a very 
creditable position. Hereafter, the Middle scholars will be in- 
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structed elsewhere, and thus the number of studies will be consider- 
ably diminished. 

Eastern and Putnam Primary.— These two schools are in 
the same building; are of about the same size, and are taught by two 
teachers of rare ability. They are described together because they 
are very similar, and the same remarks are applicable to each. 
They are both admirable schools in every respect. They have uni- 
formly appeared well during the year, and at the examinations, the 
recitations were remarkably prompt and intelligent. The exercises 
in reading proved that thorough instruction had been given in that 
branch, and that a good foundation had been laid. The enunciation 
was very distinct, and the pieces selected were read with great pro- 
priety. The drawings on the blackboard deserve mention, as being 
good specimens for beginners. | 

The Ots Primary is a good school, and has made excellent im- 
provement, especially during the last six months. The teacher is 
devoted to her work and thorough in her instruction. The Sum- 
mer Examination was fair, but there were a few instances of prompt- 
ing, which were very annoying. The weather was exceedingly warm, 
affecting both Committee and scholars, and probably the school 
hardly did itself justice. At the Examination in February, the ex- 
ercises were generally creditable. The enunciation was distinct, 
the order was good, and the school, as a whole, appeared very well. 

The City Primary is kept at the alms house, and is under the 
charge of Miss Harriet J. Chenery. The number of pupils varies 
from twelve to thirty, and there is consequently some want of uni- 
formity in the appearance of the school. Miss Chenery is an ener- 
getic and successful teacher. Her good influence is not confined 
to the school-room, but she exercises a supervision over the children 
when out of school, which has resulted in a marked improvement 
in their habits and demeanor. The semi-annual Examinations were 
both excellent, and the progress of the pupils in their studies was 
all that could have been expected. ‘The order was good, and the 
singing very fine. — 

This, though called a Primary for the sake of euphony, is in 
reality a Mixed school ; the lowest class being composed of those 
yet learning the alphabet, while the members of the first class have 
made considerable progress, not only in reading and spelling, but 
in geography and arithmetic . 
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ALPHABET SCHOOLS. 

The Alphabet schools are nine in number— the Winthrop, 
Washington, Franklin, Mason, Boardman, Thorndike, Putnam, 
Otis, and North. 

Winthrop Alphabet. — This school was established in September, 
and was formerly a part of the Winthrop Mixed. Shortly after its 
establishment, it became a perfect chaos. Disorder, confusion, and 
disobedience reigned supreme. Accordingly, for a time, all recita- 
tions were suspended, and the teacher was instructed to direct all 
her energies to teach her pupils nature’s first great law — order. 
Soon a visible improvement was manifested. The teacher recom- 
menced the usual course of lessons, and has perseveringly labored, 
to the best of her ability, to do justice to those committed to her 
charge. The school is not yet in perfect order, but it has decidedly 
improved during the last six months, and some of the children have 
made good progress. At the examination, all the exercises were 
good, and the general appearance of the pupils was fair. 

The Washington Alphabet, taught by Miss Eliza Gould, continues 
to show how well adapted she is to teach and govern young chil- 
dren. She has taken great pains with the enunciation exercises of 
her scholars, and is laying a good foundation for reading hereafter. 
The number of scholars having increased to the limit assigned by 
the regulation, in June, Miss C. E. Metcalf was appointed Assist- 
ant. Both examinations were good, but the one at the close of the 
Winter Term was specially commended. 

The Franklin Alphabet has long been under the care of its 
present teacher, Miss Tarbell, who seems to possess peculiar 
qualifications for the position she occupies. At the Summer Exam- 
ination, the Committee, as on past occasians, were welcomed by 
original songs, and the delight of the pupils in singing them was 
evidently great. The energy and enthusiasm of the teacher seemed 
to pervade the school, and though the room was crowded with the 
scholars, and the passages and entry by parents and friends, yet the 
utmost order was apparent, and the whole examination passed off 
with much life and spirit. At the Winter Examination, the school- 
room was again filled to overflowing, and the exercises, particularly 
those of the first class, were highly satisfactory and interesting. 

The Mason Alphabet is a large school with an Assistant. It has 
been well managed during the year. Mrs. Jones, its teacher, is 
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well fitted to keep a school of this grade; she takes good care of 
the children, and wins their confidence and love. The Summer 
Examination was fair, but there was a little want of life and 
enthusiasm. This was, perhaps, owing to the fact, that both teach- 
ers are obliged to hear their respective classes in the same room, 
and, consequently, the recitations must be conducted in a quiet and 
subdued manner, so as not to interfere with each other. At the 
Winter Examination, the exercises were of unequal merit; while 
the reading of some of the pupils was excellent, that of others was 
hurried and indistinct. A fair proportion of the words were cor- 
rectly spelled, and the order was very good. 

The Boardman Alphabet has been very large through the year. 
Many of the scholars live at a great distance from the schoolhouse, 
and this they have considered a sufficient reason for being very 
irregular in their attendance. Taking these facts into considera- 
tion, the school has done as well as could reasonably be expected. 
At one time it was thought to be losing ground; but it recovered 
itself, and has since appeared to be improving. The examinations 
were both fair; but at the last, there was thought to be some indis- 
tinctness in the reading, and the school was not so quiet as it 
should have been. | 

The Thorndike Alphabet has continued under the care of Miss M. 
Ti. Butler, who has managed its affairs with fidelity and success. 
Her pupils make steady progress and render cheerful obedience. 
It appeared well at both examinations ; at the last, in particular, the 
order and good deportment were very marked, and the recitations 
were all admirable. 

The Putnam Alphabet continued for the first three months of the 
year, under the united care of Miss EH. E. White and Miss A. P. 
Pendexter. In June it was divided; a new school was formed 
and placed under the charge of Miss Pendexter, while Miss White 
remained sole teacher of the Putnam. During the remainder of 
term the school was not what it should have been, and the Summer 
Examination was not satisfactory. The teacher soon after resigned, 
and Miss F. A. Brewer was appointed in her place. Under her 
administration the school has improved rapidly, and is now in excel- 
lent condition. At the Winter Examination, the pupils distin- 
guished themselves for promptness and correctness in all their 
recitations. 
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The Otis Alphabet, the new school formed in June by the 
division of the Putnam Alphabet, has not fully equalled the expec- 
tations of the Committee. The order and improvement do not 
reach that excellence, which characterizes some of our Alphabet 
schools. The exercises at the Examinations were, as a whole, re- 
spectable, but there was an air of listlessness about the school, which 
struck the examiners unfavorably. The last examination, however, 
was more satisfactory than the first. 

North Alphabet. — The teacher of this school is industrious and 
persevering. ‘The order and percentage of attendance are better 
than the character of the pupils would lead us to anticipate; and, in 
consequence, unusual progress has been made in learning. In spite 
of the fact that over one hundred children, of foreign descent, are 
crowded into a miserable, badly ventilated room, the condition of 
this school is not a whit below the average of the other schools of 
its grade. At the Summer Examination, the reading of some of 
the classes was of the highest order, and the promptness and cor- 
rectness of the scholars, in nearly all the departments, were very 
pleasing. At the Winter Examination, there was no falling off in 
the recitations, and the general appearance of the school was excel- 
lent. 


THACHERS’ REPORTS. 


The School Regulations provide that ‘it shall be the duty of each 
teacher to submit to the Committce, during the month of February 
in each year, a written report, in which the history of his or her 
school for the preceding year shall be fully presented, accompanied 
by such remarks, suggestions, and statistics, as the state of the school 
may seem to require.” The principal object of this regulation is, 
that the teachers may have an opportunity of presenting their views 
with regard to their own schools, and of bringing to the notice of 
the Committee any subjects, which may seem to them worthy of at- 
tention. The reports of the past year were particularly distin- 
guished for good sense and ability. They were read at a special 
meeting of the Board; and they received very careful attention 
from the Sub-committee appointed to prepare the annual report. 

One suggestion, made in the report of the Master of the Otis 
Grammar School, should receive early consideration. It relates to 
the subject of promotions. At present, classes are promoted from 
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the Middle to the Grammar schools every six months, while admis- 
sions to the High School take place annually. This seriously inter- 
rupts the classification in the Grammar schools, as once in the course 
of each year, two or more classes must be united, or else an addi- 
tional class formed. ‘The suggestion is, that promotions from the 
Middle schools be made annually, and at the time when classes leave 
the Grammar schools for the High school. ‘The classification could 
then be made at the beginning of the school year, and the regular 
system of instruction go on uninterruptedly till the close. The ad- 
vantages of such a change are obvious ; and it does not seem liable 
to any serious objections. If children are, by this means, kept a 
little longer in the Middle schools, they will perhaps be able, while 
there, to finish Colburn’s First Lessons, and thus be better qualified 
than they now are, to explore the mysteries of Written Arithmetic. 
Possibly the same rule may be applied with advantage to promo- 
tions from the Primary to the Middle Schools. 


MUSIC. 


The Committee have been exceedingly gratified with the progress 
that has been made during the past year in this interesting depart- 
ment. ‘The success, which has attended the efforts of the teacher, 
Mr. N. Lincoln, has been remarkable. The scholars are not only 
taught to sing, but they have also been thoroughly instructed in the 
elementary rules of Music, a knowledge of which is obviously 
necessary to the attainment of excellence in this science. Mr. 
Lincoln’s profession has been well chosen; he is not only distin- 
guished for his musical abilities and acquirements, but he has also 
a very happy manner of imparting instruction, which contributes 
not a little to his success in teaching. 

There was a marked uniformity at the Winter Examination, in 
the singing of all the schools of the same grade. If any deserve 
particular praise, they are the Washington and Shepard Grammar 
Schools. These schools, at the August Examination, were very 
deficient in this branch; but at the last examination, they had 
made such proficiency that they were particularly noticed for their 
excellence. The Music at the High School was very beautiful, and 
deserves high praise. 

The Committee feel under great obligations to those teachers, 
who have manifested an interest in the musical exercises, and 
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who have been in the habit of assisting Mr. Lincoln in his labors ; 
and they trust that hereafter none will withhold their active co-ope- 
ration in this work. 


We have now gone through with the details of the past year, in 
the operations of the schools of the city. We have endeavored to 
be strictly impartial in awarding praise, and in pointing out failures. 
Failures in examinations, however, may sometimes be accidental, and 
sometimes are doubtless owing to the different modes adopted by 
examiners and instructors in putting questions. We have thought 
it best to enter more fully than usual into the particulars as brought 
out in the semi-annual Examinations. The facts set forth seem to 
us to justify the high opinion we have so often expressed of the 
condition of the Cambridge schools, and the ability and fidelity of 
the teachers. They furnish every encouragement to be desired 
for perseverance in the course hitherto followed. The harmonious 
action of citizens, teachers, and committees will, it is hoped, not 
only sustain the schools at their present high level, but carry on 
and perfect the system. 


GEORGE STEVENS, Chairman ex officio. 
C. C. FELTON, ] 
NATHAN WILKINSON, 
ZELOTES HOSMER, 

W. W. WELLINGTON, 

C. H. ALLEN, 
MOSES CLARKE, 
J. B. TAYLOR, J 


School 
| Committee. 
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